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For the Southern Rose Bud. 
“A Propeos de frottes.” 

Speaking of boots, though eve- 
ry man tramples them under foot, 
they are, by no means, so despi- 
cable an article as many may sup- 
pose them to be. Your readers 
know (or if they do not. I will in- 
form them,) that after having dis- 
tinguished himself at the seige of 
oulon, Napoleon fell into dis- 
grace with the members of the 
Convention. The pupil of the 
school of Brienne, piqued and cha- 
grined that his services were not 
recoguized with the gratitude just- 
ly due them, solicited permission 
to go to Constantinople, to ofier 
his services to the Graad Turk, 
then at war with Russia and Aus- 
tria. Napoleon was susceptible! 
In the mean time to appease the 
discontent of the young Captain, 
and also to get him out of Paris, 
he was appointed Commandant of 
Artillery tothe Army of the West. 
Iie was required to present him- 
self at head quarters in ten days. 
There was but one obstacle to his 
departure, trifling enough, but re- 
markable. It was necessary he 
should equip himself for the new 
grade to which he was appointed. 
Among other things he ordered 
his grey frock [redingote grise} 
afterwards so famous, and four 
pair of boots. ‘he very morning 
of his departure the artist, true to 
his promise, brought the boots, 
and with them his bill. Ah! they 
were “‘right elegant”? boots. Ma 
foi, how beautiful! and polished— 
why as polished as the manners 
young Harry W***** has just 
brought from Europe with him! 





But Napoleon had no money. 
Ever since his return from Toulon 
he had lived and dressed on credit! 
[A fact, which the Emperor men- 
tions in his Memorial de Sante- 
Heléne!| He offered the man an 
order on the War Committee; but 
the latter, knowing what young 
French captains were, at that time; 
and of what value their orders, 
refused to receive it as payment. 
Poor Napoleon, what a disappoint- 
ment! In arage he told the fel- 
low to pull on his boots, and walk 
off withthem.  Suilihis departure 
was delayed to employ a more ac- 
commodating tradesman. For, go 
without boots—a field officer-—im- 
possible! And his pride, which 
was as great then, perhaps great- 
er, than ever, would not allow 
him to borrow for such a purpose. 
During the two days required to 
fit the yonng Commandant with 
new Suwarrows, { Wellington’s, not 
made then!) the Revolution of 13th 
Vendemiairecommeneed. Bona- 
parte reecived a confidential bil- 
let from Barras, engaging him not 
to quit Paris. We all know what 
part he took on that memorable 
occasion. ‘The reins once in his 
hand, Napoleon was not the man 
to let them slip. 

In a very few yearshe was on 
his throne! Said I not, in truth, 
Napolean became Emperor “a 


propos de bottes?”’ 
MORGANITO. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 
Voyage of a little Girl from 
Charieston to New-York. 

Mrs. Editor, 

You requested me, on leaving 
Charleston, to send you an ac- 
count of my voyage. 


When so 





many thousand men, women, and 
children, sail, every year, over 
the same track, how can I be ex- 
pected to furnish any very new or 
interesting adventures? How- 
ever, you are welcome to my hum- 
b@ story, such as it is. 

1 left home inthe morning by 
daybreak, and was carried bya 
dear friend in a chaise down to the 
vessel. I should have felt quite 
sad, but I could not help being a- 
mused and gratified, at seeing four 
little boys of my acquaintance, 
who had come from their homes 
at that early hour, and galloping 
two by two on the side-walk, kept 
up with the chair until we reached 
the vessel, and then remained on 
the wharf until wesetsail. My 
friend said, he did not believe any 
lady in the city could boast of se 
pretty an escort out of town as 
mine was. 

When we were leaving the wharf, 
I was on the point of crying; but, 
at that moment, I was comforted 
by black Jim handing me a basket, 
containing my two favourite kit- 
tens. I carried them into the cab- 
in, expecting to have a great deal 
of pleasure in their company. But 
the steward did not seem to like his 
kitten passengers, and scolded at 
me for bringing them on board. 
However, he soontook compas- 
sion on them, for they were migh- 
tily frightened, and gave them 
some milk. He continued to feed 
them very kindly and constantly, 
and was angry with the cabin-boy 
for kicking them every time he 
passed by them. The black kit- 
ten, after a few days, seemed to 
go mad, and would race wildly 
from one end of the deck to anoth- 
er, till at last it rushed down inte 
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the sailors’ hole, and disappeared 
behind one of theirtrunks. I saw 
no more of it, and do not know 
whether it staid there, or was 
thrown overboard by the sailors. 

The other kitten seemed to 
grow accustomed to the ship, 
though she was extremely fond of 
me, and when I went down again 
into the cabin, she was wretched 
till she got there too. She always 
slept in my berth, and when I a- 
woke inthe morning, I always 
found her near my neck. Her lit- 
tle tricks and fond visits cheered 
a good many of my weary hours, 
and when I arrived at New-York, 
I was alraid that she would be left 
behind with the sailors, as I was 
obliged to travel further on by 
land. But I found a lady in that 
city, who is, among ladies, w 
my kitten is among kittens, and 
who kindly offered to take her 
home. That she will prove an ex- 
cellent mouser, I have no doubt, 
for I remember seeing her mother 
in Charleston teach her to catch a 
mouse, when she was but a month 
old. When I think in what abeau- 
tiful house she is now sheltered, 
and over what soft -carpets her 
velvet feet are treading, and what 
tender hands are smoothing down 
her silken back, I can hardly re- 
gret parting with her, though, at 
the time, it cost me a pretty sharp 
pang. But she is making me for- 
get what I sat down to write a- 
bout. 

In the beginning of the voyage, 
Iwas very bold, and proud of 
having a whole state-room to my- 
self, nor could my Friend prevail 
on meto come and take a berth 
near his own. But on the second 
night, we were all awoke by a vi- 
olent gale, andthe ship’s rolling 
about, and the noise made on deck 
by the suilors and the masts. I 
opened the state-room door, and 
asked my friend what the matter 
was, and gladly accepted the in- 
vitation to come and take the berth 
that [I refused before, and which PF 
now kept till the end of the voy- 
age. 
The next morning we had quite 
a calm for several hours. A large 


number of pretty little fishes came 
around the vessel, and the water 
was so clear, I could sce them 








plainly far down. ‘The mate was 
so kind as to get me a fishing-line 
though he told me it was a sort of 
fish that would not seize the hook 
I fished for them aloug time till I 
was tired. They would come and 
snatch away the bait, but though I 
have often caught crabs in Can- 
nonsboro’ mili pond, yet I could 
not succeed in pulling up a single 
one of these ocean fishes. 

Being very much in want of a- 
musement, I inquired of the mate 
if there was a chess-board. in 
the vessel. He said there was 
none, but thathe would draw one 
for me with a piece of chalk, if I 
could contrive something to an- 
swer for pieces to play with. What 
to do I did not know; but at length 
my Friend discovered, amongst 
the confectionaries which liad been 
sent me, a great variety of differ- 
ent articles, with which we made 
out a complete set of chess-men. 
For castles, we had square candy 
kisses; for knights, we bad burnt 
almonds; for bishops, sugar al- 
monds; for kings and queens, 
pieces of different colored candy ; 
and for pawns, white and red pep- 
permint drops. I beg you will in- 
form your readers, and the pub- 
lic at large, of this discovery, as 
they may thus be enabled to pass 
away a good many hours, that 
would hang heavily upon them at 
sea. 

It would not be worth while to 
tell you how many flying-fishes I 
saw, nor the porpoises, nor the 
sharks, nor the dolphins, nor the 
Mother Cary’s chickens; for 
these things, I suppose, are ob- 
served on every passage between 
Charleston and New-York; and 
though they afford great amuse- 
ment at the tre, yet they are too 
common to be curious. But I 
cannot help mentioning, that one 
morning we were visited by a very 
pretty sparrow hawk, which the 
cook easily caught from his being 


fatigued, and clipping his wings, | 


placed him on the long- boat, where 
he remained for the rest of the 
voyage. I frequently visited him, 
and was very much struck with 
the close resemblance to the pain- 
ting of several Hawks in Au- 
dubun’s Book of Birds, which I 
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an Editor’s Tea Party. Ifallthe 
rest of those paintings are as ex- 
actly copied as that, it must be a 
valuable work. 

On Sunday we were spoken by 
a ship, bound from New-QOrleans 
to New-York. As she bore down 
upon us, she did look most beau- 
tifully. Our Captain tried to 
keep away fromher, and some o! 
the passengers on board thought 
she might be a pirate. As she 
did not want any provisions, our 
Captain seolded the other one ve- 
ry heartily for interrupting him a 
quarter of an hour on his course. 

I understand that sailors are ve- 
ry superstitious, and are apt to 
think they have bad Juck when a 
parson is on board of their vessels. 
But I believe they consider it 
good luck, when they have a par- 
son’s daughter with them. They 
were as kindto me as if I had 
becn one myself. ‘They swung 
ropes around my head for me to 
jump over—--they tied up swings 
for me--they looked up fishing 


lines for me--they sang me songs, 


| and told me stories. 


‘The Cook read aloud to the pas- 
sengers one day, in a very hand- 
some manner, the piece called the 
Sailor’s Daughter, from the first 
volume of the “Rose Bud” which 
happened to be on board. And 
when I awoke one night at mid- 
night, and all was still onboard, I 
saw the Captain steal down the 
cabin-stairs, and turn over the 
same volume for an hour. 

[like head winds much better 
than calms; for, though you are 
making no progress, yet you can- 
not help believivg you are doing 
something, aslong as the vessel 
sails. Isoon learned the use of 
the compass, in the binnacle, and 
visited it twenty times a day, to 
see which way we were steering. 

Just as we thought we were 
coming curly one morning, in 
sight of New-York, there sprang 
up a most violent gale, which 
drove us away to the casiward, 
and lasted until 12 o’clock. It 
then died away. We soon saw 
the light houses in a row. Then 
we saw hich hills at distance, 
and a number of beautiful islands 
near. Phen, how rapidly we ap- 


one evening saw at your house at } proachedthis great noisy city! 
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Before the vessel could reach the 
wharf, [was lifted over her side 
into a boat, and rowed ashore, and 
soon forgot all my trouble! But 
i did not forget to thank a kind 
Providence for taking care of me. 

Yours, respectfully, 

A Reader of the ‘Rose Bud.” 
Vew- York, Nov. 15th, 1833. 

P. S. I beg you, Mrs. Editor, 
to correct the punctuation and 
spelling of my letter, before you 
have it printed, and now and then, 
putin, you know, a few handsome 
words, such as are used in buvoks 
and newspapers 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 

By request, I enclose the fol- 
lowing, which, if thought credita- 
ble, I should be pleased to see in 
your little periodical. 

Translation from the French. 

Alexauder the great, was devo- 
ted to study from his earliest days, 
As soon as he was born, his Fa- 
ther Philip, of Macedon, engaged 
Aristotle to be his Preceptor. The 
following is the letter he wrote to 
that great man expressing his wish 
that he would take upon him this 
important office. ‘You will be 
informed by this, my dear Aris- 
totle, that a Son has just been 
bornto me. I return thanks to 
the gods for this offering, and I 
ain grateful'to them not only for 
the gift,but that they have bestowed 
it at this time,when I can have the 
advantage of your labours and ex- 
perience. To you I commit him, 
and my confidence in you, assures 
me that the care you will bestow 
upon his education, will be repaid 
by his being an honour to you and 
a blessing to his country. I trust 
he will one day be able to govern 
the Kingdom of Macedon with 
wisdom and prudence.”’ 

Philip had occasicn to be thank- 
ful for his wise foresight. ‘The 
childhood of Alexander, is an ex- 
ample of industry and devotion to 
study unusual at his age. His 
application and progress in the 
sciences, was beyond the expect- 
ations of his Tutor’s most sanguine 
hopes. Scarcely released from the 
hands of his nurse, his ardent ge- 
nius showed a wonderful desire for 
instruction. Games aud Toys 


‘ 





which diverted and amused chil- ! youth—-gone, nover to be recoy- 
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dren of his age were regarded but 
a moment. Hischief amusement 
was in reading biography ‘and 
history. He was fond of conver- 
sing withhis Preceptor on sub- 
jects far beyond the capacity of 
most children of his age; not con- 
tent with devoting the whole day to 
study, he encroached upon the 
night; it was in vain he was told 
that this intense application would 
injure his health and strength. 
At night, when he went to bed, he 
always took his books with him to 
prepare his lessons for the next 
day; for fear that he should fall a- 
sleep, he held in his hand a ball 
of silver, (after the example of Ar- 
istotle,) suspended over a basin of 
the same metal; should he be 
overcome by sleep, the ball would 
slide from his hand, and falling in- 

to the basin, would, by the peer 
noise, awake him from his involun- 
tary slumbers; if, then, the task he 
had imposed on himself were not 
accomplished, he set himself with 
more vigor to work, and never 
desisted until his labor was com- 
pleted. An assiduity and applica- 
tion so unvaried, produced two ef- 
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fects in this young prince—the 
moderation. and command of his 
passions, which were naturally 
very violent, and profound erudi- 
tion. Had he taken the pen in- 
stead of the sword, he would have 
acquired a name among writers, 
as famous as he did among con- 
querors.”” 

Let the example of Alexander 
the Great, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, incite all of you, my dear 
young friends, to bestow more 
care and attention on the improve- 
ment of those opportunities now 
affurded you; school days are 
soon gone, and though you may 
perhaps wish to be grownup when 
you will be your own masters and 





mistresses, and huve done with 

lessons, yet let me assure you, | 
that when that time comes, instead | 
of rejoicing, you will regret that 
they are over, you will be sorry 
for every holyday that was given, 
and above ali, you will mourn over 
the litle improvement you have 
made, the waste oi time, and the 
account you must give cds 
precious hours of chiidhood and 
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ered; let me entreat you then not 
to lay up store for bitter reflection, 
but gladden your parents’ hearts 
by letting them see you diligent 
and active in your study, and anx- 


ious to improve those golden 

hours which are so rapidly flying 

away. HELEN. 
Savannah. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The lines of ‘‘Moina’’ ona Bird, and 
the remainder of the communications from 
her young friends, have been accidentally 
lost. We hope they will be replaced ia 
overflowing measure. 





Selution of Problem 3,in No. 11. 


First 4 man and his wife went over; the 
man eame back, and the other two women 
went over; then one of these women came 
back again, andthe two men went over; 
then a man and his wife came back again; 
then the two men on this side went over; 
then the women on the other side came 
back again, and carried the others over by 
turns. 





Answer to Conundrums. 
29. Because he keeps the minutes. 
30. Because they make the butter fly— 
( Butterfly.) 
21. Because he ie curled-—(cur-led.) 
32. Because it is adiea—(a@ due.) 





Foi my Youngest Readers. 














TITE BOAT. 


Oh, see my little boat, 
How prettily it glides; 
Like a bird it seems to float, 
Press’d forward by the tides— 
By the tides. 


‘The sky is shining brightly, 
The tishes dart below, 
While my little boat so lightly 
Leaps onward as | row— 
As I row. 


I would like to be a boat, 
And hive upon the sea; 
So merrily I'd float, 
With nought to trouble me— 
Trouble me. 


Put should a storm come near, 
And fil! nie with alarms, 

} would row to mother dear— 
My boat should be her arms 





Lit ® arms. 
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Return of Decihs within the City of 
Charleston from the 6th the 23d 
NVoe. Whites 5: black and co:ored 1¢ 
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Oh! may 1 breathe no longer, than I breathe 
My soul in praise to Him, who gave my soul.—Youna. 
=z = 





THE DESTRUCTION OF PHARAOH, 
WRITTEN IN EARLY YOUTH, 


Where is the Host that yesterday 

Stood glittering in their rich array, 
With earthly valour strong? 

Where is the clang of clashing steel, 

Where is the pond’rous Chariot wheel, 
That roll'd in state along? 





Where are the looks of vengeance stern, 
Where the clench’d hands that seem’d to burn 
Impatient to destroy? z 
Where are the hearts that beat with pride, 
Eager for triumph long denied, 
nd flush’d with savage joy? 
Raise, Warriors, raise the enraptur’d song! 
And Miriam, every note prolong, 
In rapture-breathing strains! 
Let Israel’s daughters beat the ground 
Exulting, to the timbrel’s sound ,— 
To-day Jehovah reigns. 
They came,—like Summer's rich array, 
When gaudy blossoms deck each spray, 
And laugh, in sunny light; 
They fell—like Autunin’s withering leaves, 
When each cold blast the tree bereaves,— 
And sank to endless night. 


Children of Israel, how you stood! 
Your guard, a wall of steady flood, 
Your light, unearthly flame. 
Ah! should it please th’ Eternal King, 
"Those stationed waves could forward spring. 
And whelm each trembling frame! 


Say, can you speed insilence hush‘d, 

Where late the gather’d waters gush’d 
In elemental power? 

Yes! for the waves aré sooth’d to rest, 

Like childhood on a mother’s breast, 
And God controls the hour. 


Warriors of Pharaoh, can you brave 
The path-way through the restless wave, 
Against offended Heaven? 
The widnight stars are faint and few— 
No holy light bursts forth for you, 
But thundering clouds are given. 


Ahk! go not on that heavenly path— 
Tempt not th’ Eternal’s mighty wrath 

‘To stop your mad career— 

Delay, while Justice lingering stands, 
Yet stay, while Pity’s lifted hands, 

Are ‘dew'd with Mercy’s tear. 
You will not? Justice take your course— 
Now bursting with resistless force, 

The wall of flood gives way, 

And dashing like the mountain waves, 
When summer bursts their icy graves, 
Bears on with awful sway. 
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Daylight has risen on the scene— 

"Those bii!ows tell not what has been, 
In majesty they go; 

Or careless, dash upon the shore 

Some stilt, cold form, that breathes no more, 
Then take their ceaseless flow. 


Wake, Miriame wake the grateful strain, 
And echo swell the notes again, 
3efore they die away! 
L.et Israel's warriors spread the sound, 
And fsrae!’s maidens lightly bound— 
Your God is Lord to-day. Cc. @ 
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ON PARTING WITH A BELOVED SISTER, WITH A PROB- 
PECT OF A LONG SEPARATION, 


L cannot say farewell, J could not, dear, 

Bear on my cheek thy last and lingering tear, 
And know that now those arms I must resign, 
Which cling around me with impassioned twine. 


O! deem it not unkiad, when thou shal! miss 

My parting farewell, and my parting kiss: 

The hour is come, oh! seek me not, but leave me 
Where, I may pray for thee, and silent grieve me. 
The hour is past.—sister, thou hast departed: 
And left thy mother almost bro’en hearted; 

The lamb that sported at her side is gone— 

The dove that nestled on her breast has flown. 
The hour is past,—come heavenly hope; thy smile 
Will from our brows the cloud of care beguile, 
And like, glad sunshine gi'd the tears of sorrow, 
With rainbow-promise, of a bright to-morrow. 


E. A. W. 


Charleston, So. Ca. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUR, 


“Dearly beloved, flee from Holatry.”’ 


Flee from thy idols, they’re worthless and vain— 
Viee, ere thy pure soul has cang!t their dart stain— 
Flee, ere thy hopes on life’s biliows are tost, 

Or on that wild ocean forever thon’rt lost. 


Cast from thee thy idels—thy passions and pride— 
Think of thy Saviour, who lov’d thee aud died! 
Flee from them with faith, and the pot. way then'lt tread 
Shall lead to the mansions whence sovrow !ias fled. 
ANNA. 
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JOURNAL OF CAROLINE WitLe: 





oN, 


Aug. 3, 1828.—I am this day eight years old. My father 

wishes me to begin and keep a journal. He says that it will 
improve my hand writing, and that it will practise me in compo- 
sition, and that it will domy wind good. Te p'erse him I will 
try. I have never written any thing eutof my head except two 
or three letters. I do not know how to keep © journal; but from 
what father says of it, | believe I ought to mention that 1 had 
two or three good cries to-day, in thinking about writing. I now 
feel very tired and cannot write any more. 
* Aug. 4.—I had a beautiful dream Jast night, and yet it waster- 
rible. 1 dreamed that a bright angel came down from Heaven, 
and plucked a feather ont of his wing, and told me to write my 
journal with it. I began to write, but knew not what to put 
down, and then I asked the angel what I should write. He 
said something, but I only saw his lips move. I tried to hear 
what he said, but could not. Tis lips kept moving, and he rose 
up and flew away very slowly to Heaven, while I was trying to 
hear his voice, and screamed after him, and weke up, and found 
my face quite wet with tears. 











